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“Promote,  then,  as  an  ohjcct  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dilTusion  of  knowledge.” — Washisotow. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM. 


At  the  request  of  the  Executive  committee  of  the 
American  Lyceum,  Prof.  Cunningham  prepared  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  that  Institution  at  its 
eighth  annual  meeting,  in  Hartford  Conn.,  which 
he  accordingly  delivered  on  the  evening  of  May 
15th.  The  Lyceum  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  and  or¬ 
dered  the  address  to  be  printed,  provided  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  would  permit.  Tlie  author  as¬ 
sented,  yet  reserved  the  right  to  publish  it,  in  sec¬ 
tions,  in  the  Educator.  The  paper  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  length,  but  its  subject  is  of  such  comman¬ 
ding  importance,  that  we  trust  our  readers  will 
approve  of  its  insertion. 

On  the  principles  of  the  Prussian  system  of 

Education  applicable  to  the  United  States  of 

America. 

Prussia  raised  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tuary,  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  by  the  military  talents  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  enjoys  in  our  own  age  the  still 
more  enviable  distinction  of  exhibiting  to  the  world 
the  best  organized  system  of  popular  education 
ever  realised.  France  has  adopted  that  system 
almost  entire.  England  is  turning  her  eyes  to¬ 
wards  it  in  the  educational  enquiries  which  now 
engage  the  attention  of  her  legislature.  And  even 
the  autocrat  of  Russia  has  introduced  many  of  its 
details  into  parts  of  his  extensive  dominions. 

That  a  system  of  popular  instruction  so  liberal 
in  many  respects  as  that  of  Prussia,  should  have 
originated  under  a  despotic  government  amid  the 
political  convulsions  which  shook  Europe  to  its 
centre,  may  excite  our  surprise  but  ought  not  to 


prevent  our  adoption  of  such  of  its  principles  as 
may  be  applicable  to  the  very  different  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  America  is  placed.  Truth 
wheresoever  found  is  welcomed  by  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  enquirer,  and  no  prejudice  is  more  unworthy  | 
of  a  great  people,  than  that  which  would  prevent 
the  adoption  of  real  improvements  because  they 
happen  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  ! 

To  evolve  the  general  principles  of  this  system 
from  the  details  in  which  they  are  found,  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  truth  when  necessary  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  and  to  reasoning ;  and  to  show  their  applica¬ 
bility  to  the  Institutions  of  this  country,  are  the  i 
ends  contemplated  in  the  following  essay.  | 

The  first  feature  of  the  Prussian  system  to  ' 
which  we  would  call  your  attention  is  the  just 
view  taken  of  the  extent  to  which  the  State  ought  i 
to  interfere  in  providing  the  means  of  education —  I 
of  the  functions  which  appropriately  belong  to 
the  government  and  to  the  district,  and  of  the 
mode  of  apportioning  the  expense,  so  that  it  may 
be  most  easily  and  cheerfully  born.  In  regard  to 
the  extent  of  State  interference,  there  are  two  ex-  j 
tremes  equally  to  be  deprecated.  The  govern- ! 
ment  may  undertake  too  much  or  too  little.  It  j 
may  take  upon  itself  the  whole  burden  of  educat-  ] 
ing  the  people,  or  it  may  abandon  education  to  j 
chance  and  leave  its  price  to  be  regulated  like  that  | 
of  other  commodifies,  by  the  supply  and  demand,  j 
In  the  former  case  one  of  two  things  will  happen. 
Either  the  government  apparatus  will  be  of  so  ex- ! 
pensive  a  nature,  that  the  proportion  of  revenue  ' 
which  can  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  will  be  ' 
inadequate  to  its  construction.  Thus  the  French  I 
Republic  in  1793  and  1794,  following  up  the 
principle  recognised  in  the  new  constitution,  that 
education  is  a  debt  which  the  state  owes  to  every  ' 
citizen — passed  laws  establishing  a  vast  array  of 
Schools,  promising  a  salary  of  1200  francs  to  each  , 
Teacher,  and  imposing  penalties  on  parents  who 
neglected  the  sending  of  their  children  to  school,  ! 
laws  which  remained  a  dead  letter  from  the  im-  ; 
possibility  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Or  if , 
more  practical  in  its  aim  the  government  inter¬ 
ference,  may  still,  by  paralysing  individual  exer¬ 
tion,  and  relieving  parents  from  all  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  chil-  ‘ 
dren,  diminish  the  funds  applicable  to  educational  ^ 
purposes  and  consequently  deteriorate  the  quality  1 
of  the  education  given.  Thus  the  state  of  Con- 1 
necticut  with  an  educational  fund  of  $2,000,000 
in  1836,  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  com- ! 
mon  schools,  1  dollar  and  5  cents  on  each  child  , 
between  4  and  1 6  years  of  age.  While  Massa-  j 
chusetts  out  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  expended 
2  dollars  42  cents  on  each.  We  cite  this  case  to  ' 
show  that  an  educational  fund  if  injudiciously  ad-  1 
ministered  may  actually  lessen  the  revenue  appli-  ' 
cable  to  educational  purposes.  Not  that  we  ap-  ^ 
prove  of  raising  that  revenue  solely  by  direct  tax-  , 
ation.  For  reasons  to  be  afterwards  stated,  we 
should  prefer  making  the  income  of  the  teacher  I 
depend  in  part  at  least  on  fees  payable  by  the  pa- 1 


rents.  We  shall  only  remark  here,  that  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  an  income  for  the  teacher  by  fees,  has  the 
same  advantage,  over  raising  it  exclusively  by  a 
school  tax,  which  the  imposing  of  duties  on  goods, 
has  over  a  property  or  poll  tax,  the  consumer  re¬ 
ceiving  value  for  what  he  pays  and  the  duty  being 
mixed  up  with  the  cost  of  the  article  and  conse¬ 
quently  paid  with  less  reluctance.  So  long  indeed 
as  the  school  revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  a  direct 
tax  on  individuals,  many  of  whom  receive  no 
benefit  from  its  application,  and  are  besides  pay¬ 
ing  heavily  for  the  education  of  their  own  children 
at  private  schools,  we  have  no  hope  that  it  will  be 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  effect 
of  the  system  will  be  to  destroy  private  schools 
without  substituting  good  public  schools  in  their 
room  and  instead  of  elevating  the  education  of  the 
less  wealthy,  to  depress  all  to  the  same  dead 
level.  We  deprecate  then  such  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  as  would  transfer  to 
the  state  what  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
district  or  to  the  individual  parents. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  entire  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  are  however  still  more 
injurious.  The  desire  of  education  is  least  felt 
where  the  thing  itself  is  most  wanted,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  where  the  greatest  destitution 
of  the  means  of  education  exists,  are  precisely 
those  where  the  least  encouragement  is  held 
put  to  private  speculation  to  supply  the  deficien¬ 
cy.  To  rely  on  the  demand  creating  a  supply  in 
such  circumstances  is  to  deceive  ourselves  by  a 
fanciful  analogy.  Education  differs  widely  from 
the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  As  civiliza¬ 
tion  advances,  the  demand  for  these  ensures  a  sup¬ 
ply,  but  the  demand  for  education  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  its  value,  possessed  only  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Education  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  inlluence  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  resembles  rather  those  institutions 
which  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime.  No  civilized  nation  has 
ever  thought  of  leaving  the  establishment  of  these 
to  chance,  or  waiting  till  the  community  demand¬ 
ed  them.  But  while  the  prison,  the  penitentiary 
and  the  armed  police,  have  been  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  civilization,  ho  w  few  rulers  comparatively 
have  legislated  on  the  principles  which  Xenophon 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Persians?  “Most  states 
says  he  leaving  every  man  to  educate  his  children 
as  he  pleases  and  the  old  men  to  pass  their  time 
as  they  please,  command  them  not  to  steal,  not  to 
rob,  not  to  commit  burglary,  not  to  strike  any  one 
whom  it  is  unjust  to  strike,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  disobey  a  magistrate,  and  if  any  one  trans¬ 
gress  any  of  these  things,  they  inflict  punishment 
on  them.  But  the  Persian  laws  anticipating  this, 
provide  that  from  the  first  their  citizens  shall  not  be 
such  as  to  desire  any  thing  wicked  or  flagitious.” 
Had  the  English  government  acted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  here  distinctly  recognised,  that  education  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  of  all  police  and 
that  it  is  beMer  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 
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how  much  blood  and  treasure  might  have  been 
saved.  One  half  the  money  lavished  on  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  barracks  and  the  maintenance  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  in  Ireland,  would  have  provided  the 
means  of  education  for  all  its  population  and 
averted  much  of  the  misery  which  that  country 
has  suffered.  Of  the  effects  of  a  neglected  edu¬ 
cation  on  national  character,  however,  and  the 
importance  of  government  interference  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  diffusion,  the  experience  of  France, 
furnishes  the  most  striking  confirmation.  Prior 
to  the  revolution  the  French  government  took  no 
effective  measures  for  promoting  national  educa¬ 
tion.  Left  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  from  the  charily  of  others,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  deplorably  ignorant.  Crime  was  re¬ 
strained  only  by  the  dread  of  punishment  and  by 
the  strong  hand  of  force.  Hence  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution  of  1789  an  awful  retribution  on  the 
government  which  had  neglected  its  trust  and  a 
solemn  warning  to  avoid  the  neglect  which  led  to 
such  fatal  results. 

With  the  exception  of  the  laws  of  1793  and 
1794  already  referred  to,  and  of  a  less  ambitious 
though  equally  ineffective  law  passed  in  1795,  no 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  diffuse  education  generally  among  the  people, 
till  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  In  1817  the 
proportion  of  the  population  receiving  instruction 
was  one  thirty-fifth,  whereas  in  Prussia  in  1831 
it  was  one  sixth.  The  constitutional  government 
established  in  1830  took  a  juster  view  of  its  duty 
to  thtf  people.  Between  1830  and  1832,  4000 
new  schools  were  established,  and  34  norma] 
schools  were  erected.  The  number  of  pupils  in¬ 
creased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  the  num- 
der  of  schools;  the  compiler  of  the  Code  d’lnstruc- 
tion  Primaire,  a  work  published  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  government  estimates  it  at  300,000. 
The  law  introducing  the  Prussian  system  passed 
in  June  1833.  In  April  1834  of  37,187  communes 
10,057  had  voted  the  necessary  sums  forestablish- 
ing  the  schools  on  20,961  these  sums  had  been 
imposed  by  law,  in  regard  to  175  no  proceed  had 
taken  place,  62  Normal  seminaries  had  been  open 
ed.  The  number  of  them  in  1836  was  73,  want¬ 
ing  only  13  of  one  for  each  of  the  86  departments. 

These  results  show  clearly  the  importance  of 
government  interference,  especially  the  fact,  that 
more  than  half  the  communes  of  France  re¬ 
ceived  the  law  with  reluctance,  showing  evidently 
in  the  language  of  the  ministerial  report  of  1834, 
that  their  desire  for  education  was  far  from  being 
on  a  level  with  their  wants.  Between  the  extreme 
of  interference  then,  which  defeats  its  own  aim 
by  attempting  too  much,  and  the  neglect,  which 
in  the  case  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  was 
attended  with  such  fatal  results,  the  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem  holds  a  just  medium.  The  state  takes  upon 
itself  the  education  of  the  teachers,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  aids  occasionally  the  poorer 
districts  in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  but  de¬ 
volves  on  the  district  itself  the  maintenance  of  the 
teacher.  Could  the  United  States  government 
adopt  this  principle,  what  important  results  might 
we  not  expect  to  follow  ?  The  surplus  revenue 
would  furnish  the  means  of  establishing  in 
each  state,  seminaries  so  regulated  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  supply  of  teachers,  to  the  wants 
of  the  schools.  The  appointment  of  a  minister 
of  public  instruction,  would  impart  unity  to  the 
system  of  education  and  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  measure  tend  to  strengthen  the  federal  union, 
and  form  of  the  various  states  one  great  nation. 


The  education  of  the  people  undoubtedly  one  of 
of  the  most  important  ends  of  Government  would 
be  recognised  as  an  object  worthy  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  councils, 
and  the  united  wisdom  of  the  legislature  be 
brought  to  aid  in  its  extension  and  improvement. 
And  while  the  general  government  reserved  to  it¬ 
self  the  surveilance  of  the  whole  system,  and  by 
providing  teachers  and  encouraging  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  suitable  elementary  wants,  imparted  to  it 
unity  and  efficiency,  the  state  government  would 
have  the  appropriate  functions  of  preparing  educa¬ 
tional  laws,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  states,  but  as  far  as  possible  formed  on 
one  common  model,  superintending  the  working 
of  them,  and  stimulating  the  activities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  while  the  district  committees  chosen  by 
the  people,  would  watch  over  the  schools  special¬ 
ly  entrusted  to  them  and  form  the  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  general  and  state  governments  on  the  other. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  there  is  danger  in  entrust¬ 
ing  the  superintendance  of  education  to  govern¬ 
ment.  The  government  of  the  United  States  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  holding  a  delegated 
authority,  and  responsible  for  its  employment. 
So  long  as  this  is  recognised,  and  acted  on,  what 
danger  can  arise  from  entrusting  them  with 
the  superintendence  of  education,  any  more  than 
with  the  other  functions  delegated  to  them.  The 
people  in  fact  have  virtually  done  so  already, 
in  entrusting  to  them  the  administration  of  the 
laws  and  the  maintainance  of  public  order.  The 
danger  is  in  the  government  neglecting  to  make 
use  of  their  powers,  suffering  the  people  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  their  duties  and  incapable  of 
exercising  the  high  functions  committed  to  them 
as  freemen,  and  thus  endangering  the  permanence 
of  the  national  institutions. 

If  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  a  laudable  de¬ 
sire  to  substitute  for  prisons,  and  penitentiaries  and  scaffolds, 
the  gentler  and  more  efficacious  influence  of  early  education, 
have  led  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  France,  to  establish  among 
their  people  a  liberal  system  of  education,  and  to  consider  the 
superintendanrr,  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  in  so  much  that  in  Prussia  notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  the  standing  army,  more  than  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  national  revenue  is  expended  on  education;  it  surely 
docs  not  become  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a 
government,  the  structure  of  which  gives  such  force  to 
public  opinion  and  to  whose  very  existence  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,  to  leave  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education  to  chance,  or  to  regard  them  as  out  of 
their  province  or  beneath  their  notice. 

If  however  the  plan  now  sketched  appear  too  great  an  in¬ 
novation  and  if  instead  of  combined  efforts  on  a  common 
plan,  each  state  must  continue  as  at  present,  to  follow  out 
a  course  of  isolated  experiments,  may  we  not  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  principle  for  which  we  have 
been  contending,  to  those  states  of  the  Union  which  posses 
school  funds.  Let  these  states  apply  the  revenue  of  the  fund 
or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  educating  of 
common  school  teachers,  and  devolve  on  the  district  the 
maintenance  of  their  particular  schools.  Not  only  will  the 
great  deficiency  of  the  common  school  system,  the  want 
namely  of  competent  teachers,  be  in  this  way  supplied,  but 
by  throwing  on  the  people  themselves  a  burden,  which  they 
only  can  bear,  adequate  means  will  be  obtained  for  the  8U{>- 
port  of  the  schools,  the  school  fund  will  no  longer  serve  as  an 
apology  to  parents  for  devolving  on  others  the  responsibility 
of  educating  their  children,  and  all  will  feel  an  interest  in 
the  schools  which  they  contribute  directly  to  support.  We 
are  aware  that  several  states  of  the  Union  have  adopted  a 
more  judicious  mode  of  distributing  the  revenue  of  the 
school  fund  than  Connecticut,  requiring  the  districts  to  as¬ 
sess  themselves  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived,  and  thus  making  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund 
the  means  of  calling  forth,  instead  of  repressing  the  efforts 
of  the  people.  This  mode  is  certainly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  followed  in  Connecticut.  Still  it  diverts 
the  general  revenue  from  the  great  end  to  which  it  ought 


to  be  applied,  the  training  of  teachers  and  detracts  from 
the  quality  even  if  it  adds  to  the  quantity  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  given.  But  that  it  does  really  augment  the  qusmtity  of 
education,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede.  The 
people  are  not  children  who  must  he  coaxed  to  doing  their 
duty  by  a  promise  of  reward.  They  know  that  however 
it  may  be  arranged,  the  burden  of  education,  like  every 
other  public  burden,  must  in  the  end  be  borne  by  themselves. 
Set  first  before  them  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  free  institutions  which  they  love,  as  well  as  its 
tendency  to  promote  their  own  individual  interests,  and  funds 
for  the  support  of  schools  will  not  be  wanting.  The  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Massachusetts,  supported  by  taxation,  are 
we  believe  superior  to  those  of  the  states  which  possess  the 
largest  and  most  judiciously  managed  school  funds. 

The  excellence  of  the  Prussian  system  does  not 
however  consist  merely  in  the  just  conception 
formed  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  district  on  the  other,  and 
the  apportioning  of  them  between  them.  The 
wise  and  energetic  measures  taken  to  insure  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  is  a  not  less  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  that  system.  Every 
district  containing  a  certain  population,  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  a  teacher  with  a  dwelling-house, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  land,  to  keep  a  cow,  and 
furnish  his  family  with  vegetables,  and  a  salary  of 
from  50  to  150  dollars.  The  parents  besides  pay 
fees  for  their  children,  the  amount  of  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  district  committee.  The  fees  are 
not  paid  directly  to  the  master.  He  makes  up  a 
monthly  list  which  is  submitted  to  the  district 
committee,  who  have  the  power  of  exempting  in¬ 
digent  parents,  and  after  approval  the  list  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  taxes,  who  pays 
the  amount  over  to  the  teacher.  The  salary  of 
the  common  school  teachers  in  the  great  cities,  is 
proportionally  higher  amounting  in  Berlin  to  300 
dollars,  but  in  the  country  where  the  school-mas¬ 
ters  salary  is  only  50  dollars,  the  Clergymans 
does  not  perhaps  exceed  100  or  150.  The  French 
government  in  their  educational  law  of  1833, 
adopted  this  feature  of  the  Prusian  system,  ren¬ 
dering  it  imperative  on  every  commune,  either  by 
itself,  or  by  uniting  with  one  or  more  neighbour¬ 
ing  communes,  to  establish  at  least  one  primary 
elementary  school,  and  every  commune  whose 
population  exceeds  6000,  to  establish  in  addition, 
one  primary  superior  school  fixing  the  minimum 
salary  of  teachers  in  the  former  at  200  francs  or 
about  40  dollars,  and  in  the  latter  at  double  that 
sum,  besides  a  house  and  the  school  fees.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  fees,  Prussia  is  indebted  to 
Scotland  for  this  feature  of  the  system.  In  the 
year  1696,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
declaring  that  there  should  be  a  school  and  a 
school-master  appointed  in  every  Parish  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  maximum  salary  at  j611  2  2,  and  minimun 
at  half  that  sum  both  exclusive  of  the  school  fees 
paid  by  the  scholars.  In  the  year  1803  by  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  the  maximum  was  raised  to 
£22  4  5,  and  the  minimum  to  d016  13  4,  and  it 
was  further  declared  that  there  should  be  a  house 
and  a  garden,  of  at  least  g  ^f  acre  in  each  parish 
for  the  school-master.  This  last  statute  contain¬ 
ed  a  clause,  providing  for  a  periodical  adjustment 
of  salary  at  the  end  of  every  25  years  according 
to  the  price  of  grain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
salaries  were  increased  in  1828.  The  salaries 
however  are  still  too  low.  In  1696  when  the 
school-master  received  j6l  1  odds  of  salary  the  cler¬ 
gymans  income  was  probably  not  more  than  £30. 
The  minimum  salary  of  the  school-master  is  now 
£22,  and  the  clergyman  £150,  while  some  receive 
from  £300  to  £400.  We  have  been  led  into  these 
details  by  the  importance  of  the  principle  which 
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they  involve.  The  legal  provision  of  salary 
school-house,  dwelling-house  and  garden,  secures 
the  permanent  establishment,  not  only  of  a  school 
in  each  district,  but  of  a  teacher  of  respectability, 
known  to  the  neighborhood  and  associating  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils. 
“There  is  more,  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  than  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  in  the  very  circumstance  of 
a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  standing  visibly  out 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  oft 
repeated  designation.  There  is  also  much  in  the 
constant  residence  of  the  teacher  moving  through 
the  people  of  his  locality  and  of  recognised  office 
and  distinction  amongst  them;  and  there  is  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  locality 
itself  to  the  parochial  seminary  that  has  long  stood 
as  the  place  of  repair  for  the  successive  young 
belonging  to  the  parish  ;  for  it  is  thus  that  one 
family  borrows  its  practice  from  another,  and  the 
example  spreads  from  house  to  house  till  it  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighborhood; 
and  the  act  of  sending  their  children  to  the  school 
passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  tacit  but  well  un¬ 
derstood  proprieties  of  the  vicinage  and  new  fami¬ 
lies  just  fall  as  if  by  infection  into  the  habit  of  the 
olds  ones,  so  as  in  fact  to  give  a  kind  of  firm  me¬ 
chanical  certainty  to  the  operation  of  habit  from 
which  it  were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart.” 
The  system  of  district  schools  established  in  the 
United  States  is  lamentably  diffident  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  The  school-house  indeed  remains  but 
the  teacher  is  perpetually  changed.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  on  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  the  district  must  be  extremely  injuri¬ 
ous.  Each  teacher  has  his  particular  mode  of 
communicating  knowledge,  and  children  accus¬ 
tomed  to  one  mode  of  instruction,  find  a  difficulty 
in  following  another.  Each  new  teacher  also 
enters  on  his  duties  ignorant  of  what  his  prede¬ 
cessors  have  done,  and  of  the  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  his  pupils,  and  before  he  has  ascertained 
this  the  period  of  his  engagement  expires.  The 
moral  influence  of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers 
is  still  more  baneful.  Where  it  exists  there  can 
be  no  congeniality  of  feeling  between  the  teach¬ 
er  and  taught,  none  of  that  affection  on  either  side 
which  is  the  result  of  long  intercourse.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  connexion,  from  the  first  as  a  temporary 
one,  originating  in  interest,  and  soon  to  termi¬ 
nate,  the  pupil  will  look  upon  each  successive 
master  with  the  same  indifference,  or  the  compar¬ 
ison  which  he  draws  will  be  always  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  individual  who  forms  for  the  time  the 
subject  of  comparison. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  what  effect  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  in  regard  to  clergymen,  would  pro¬ 
duce  on  a  community,  and  then  judge  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  children,  whose  conduct  is  so  much  more 
under  the  influence  of  feeling,  and  whose  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  impressions,  either  of  good  or  evil,  is  so 
much  greater.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers 
is  not  the  only  evil  however,  consequent  on  the 
want  of  such  a  provision.  The  standing  of  the 
teacher  is  affected  by  it.  He  wants  that  respec¬ 
tability  which  is  necessary  to  the  right  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him. 
“  Is  the  schoolmaster  looked  upon  as  a  respecta¬ 
ble  person,  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood, 
said  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
to  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  in  his  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  select  committee  of  education  in  1834.” 
“  Yes,  those  practices  which  would  have  led  to 
the  contrary,  are  abolished ;  there  was  a  practice 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  school¬ 


master  was  to  go  round  to  the  houses  and  to  take 
his  dinner,  once  here  and  once  there  ;  that  has 
been  abolished,  or  nearly  abolished  ;  it  may  still 
exist  in  some  communes.”  The  practice  here 
referred  to,  is  we  fear  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  At  best  the  teacher 
is  boarded  in  some  family  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  school,  and  the  idea  of  his  associating  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  is 
one  which  never  occurs  to  either  party. 

The  remarks  now  made,  taken  in  connection 
with  those  formerly  thrown  out,  on  the  necessity 
of  state  interference  to  a  certain  extent,  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  means  of  education,  may  suffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  views  of  that  feature  of  the  Prussian 
System  which  secures  to  the  teacher  a  salary  and 
the  other  advantages  which  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering.  The  regulation  which  makes  his  income 
to  depend  in  part,  at  least  on  the  fees  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  appears  no  less  wise.  On  the  teacher  it  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  by  the  direct  appeal 
which  it  makes  to  his  desire  to  better  his  circum¬ 
stances.  On  the  parents  its  effect  is  equally  ben- 
ficial.  It  relieves  the  mind  from  receiving  as  a 
gratuity  that  which  every  reflecting  parent  feels 
it  to  be  his  duly  to  provide  for  his  child.  It  be¬ 
stows  upon  him  a  title,  and  creates  in  him  a  desire 
to  ascertain  and  be  satisfied  that  the  teacher  does 
his  duty,  and  in  this  way  operates  favourably  in 
the  progress  of  the  pupil.  It  gives  a  sensible  val¬ 
ue  to  that  which  otherwise  is  apt  to  be  underval¬ 
ued  by  ignorant  parents,  and  tends  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  ensure  regularity  of  attendance,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  essential  importance  to  the  success  of  edu¬ 
cation.  On  this  particular  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  opinion  among  the  individuals  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred.  All 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  exacting  some  payment, 
however  small,  both  on  the  general  ground  that 
people  value  little  what  they  do  not  pay  for,  and 
on  the  evidence  of  experience  as  to  its  influence 
on  the  attendance  of  the  children.  We  are  aware 
that  in  some  parts  of  America,  a  strong  prejudice 
exists  against  the  exacting  of  fees  in  common 
schools.  The  necessity  of  exempting  parents  un¬ 
able  to  pay,  and  the  danger  of  establishing  invidi¬ 
ous  distinctions  in  the  school,  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poorer  and  wealthier  classes  are  com¬ 
monly  urged  as  objections.  Now  there  might 
apparently  be  some  ground  for  these  objections 
in  Europe,  where  the  wages  of  the  working  clas¬ 
ses  are  such  as  to  render  the  payment,  even  of  the 
smallest  fee,  difficult  to  the  heads  of  families.  And 
yet  in  Europe  the  payment  of  fees  is  deemed  of 
such  essential  importance  to  the  working  of  the 
common  school  system,  that  it  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Scottish,  the  Prussian,  the  Dutch,  in  fine, 
in  every  successful  experiment  hitherto  made. 
Even  the  Church  of  England  and  British  and  For¬ 
eign  School  Societies,  which  originally  proposed 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  gra¬ 
tuitously,  have  departed  from  this  principle,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  inexpediency.  But  if  this  be 
the  experience  of  Europe,  surely  in  America, 
where  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  so 
much  superior,  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which 
inability  to  pay  a  moderate  school  fee,  can  be  al¬ 
leged.  When  such  inability  exists  the  school 
committee  in  revising  the  school  list,  have  merely 
to  exempt  the  individual  parents,  or  if  it  deemed 
expedient,  scholarships  may  be  provided  by  the 
state  to  pay  for  children  thus  situated.  We 
would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 


urge  this  objection,  that  gratuitous  education  can¬ 
not  be  universal.  Supposing  the  primary  schools 
to  be  free,  fees  must  be  exacted  in  the  Academies 
and  Colleges — where  then  are  you  to  stop  ?  Are 
you  to  maintain  contrary  to  experience,  that  the 
people  cannot  contribute  towards  educating  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  shut  the  doors  of  your  Acade¬ 
mies  and  Colleges  against  them,  or  to  assert  that 
although  they  cannot  contribute  toward  the  less 
expense,  they  can  towards  the  greater.  Or  are 
you  to  contend  for  the  principle,  that  though  the 
primary  schools  should  be  open  to  all,  the  higher 
education  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  wealthier 
classes  only  ?  How  much  wiser  the  regulation 
which,  while  it  required  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  for  obtaining  education,  should 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all ;  which  by  the  increased  en¬ 
couragement  thus  secured  to  teachers  should  render  the 
primary  schools  such  that  the  wealthier  classes  would  pre¬ 
fer  sending  their  children  thither,  to  having  them  educated 
apart  in  private  schools  and  while  it  provided  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  that  to  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  all  the  citizens  should 
be  educated  together,  held  forth  to  indigent  talent  every  facility 
for  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  higher  seminaries.  In  ad¬ 
vocating  the  exaction  of  fees,  we  would  not  be  understood 
however,  as  wishing  the  remuneration  of  teachers  to  depend 
solely,  or  even  principally  on  these.  This  would  be  to 
expose  the  common  schools  to  the  fluctuations  to  which 
private  schools  are  liable.  What  we  contend  for,  is 
the  combination  of  salary  and  fees,  established  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  and  other  systems ;  the  former  ensuring  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  permanency  of  schools;  and  the  latter,  their  activi¬ 
ty  and  energy.  The  exaction  of  fees,  might  without  difficul¬ 
ty,  be  engrafted  on  the  American  Common  School  System. 
The  providing  of  a  house  and  garden  for  the  teacher,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  salary  raised  by  the  school  tax,  may  be  attended 
with  greater  difficulty,  until  the  public  mind  is  more  fully 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education ;  of  the  necessity  ot 
some  such  provision  we  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
To  be  Continued. 

INDUSTRIOUS  HABITS. 

Professor  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructive  reference  to  the  late  President 
Dwight,  in  a  recent  address  before  a  Horticultural 
Society  ; 

“  He  had  the  largest  garden,  the  best  culinary 
plants,  and  the  finest  fruits  in  the  city,  and  all  cul¬ 
tivated  by  his  own  hands.  This  fact  will  excite 
surprise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  delivered 
a  lecture  to  his  class  six  days  in  a  week  ;  perform¬ 
ed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  super¬ 
intended  the  government  of  the  college.  He  de¬ 
monstrated  that  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruit 
might  be  cultivated  at  a  very  little  expense.  He 
was  a  minute  and  accurate  observer  of  the  habits 
and  laws  of  vegetables,  and  delighted  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  give  or  receive  instruction  in  horticul¬ 
ture.  He  infused  into  his  conversation  music  and 
poetry,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  delight,  even 
when  the  theme  was  the  cultivation  of  Cabbages. 
He  taught  that  the  proper  time  to  prune  fruit 
trees  was  in  June,  when  the  plant  was  in  the 
most  rapid  growth  ;  and  the  reason  was  that  the 
wound  would  heal  most  readily  at  that  season. 
Dr.  Dwight  was  enabled  to  perform  so  much  and 
so  various  mental  labours,  by  invigorating  his  con¬ 
stitution  by  exercise  in  the  open  air.  No  one  felt 
more  strongly  the  sentiment  of  the  poet : 

“The  idle  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands. 

As  useless  when  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Want  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 

A  mind  unoccupied  is  a  mind  distressed.” 

Spring  Wheat. — The  Caledonian  states  that 
Mr.  Horace  Burroughs,  of  Kirby,  Vt.,  raised  for¬ 
ty  bushels  of  Spring  Wheat  on  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land. 
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A  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION. 

We  beg  the  indulgence  of  non-subscribers  to  our  first  ed¬ 
itorial,  with  the  above  heading,  whilst  we  propose  to  send 
this  No.  to  you  on  the  conditions  specified  there.  We  hope 
you  will  retain  both,  as  an  easy  mode  of  saying  yea  to  our 
request  that  you  become  a  subscriber. 


OcR  Press. — Is  at  last  in  operation.  We  have  delayed 
longer  than  we  expected  at  first.  For  this  we  crave  indul¬ 
gence,  it  seemed  at  least  to  us  inevitable.  This  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  our  working  establishment.  The  union  of 
the  Press,  with  a  college,  ought  not  thus  long  to  have  been  a 
novelty.  The  source  cf  light  and  the  instrument  of  iu  radia- 
Uon  surely  are  not  so  incongruous  that  they  should  be  kept  at 
a  distance  from  each  other.  Nor  could  we  ever  see  any  just 
reason,  why  that  intellectual  culture,  which  gives  birth  and 
nourishment  to  the  Press,  should  be  divorced  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  power  which  works  it.  Our  unwearied  efiurts  shall  not 
be  wanting,  to  afford  practical  demonstration  of  our  great 
principle,  that  physical  stamina  and  mechanical  skill,  are 
not  necessarily  sacrificed  to  intellectual  culture. 

The  Editors.— It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Schmidt’s 
name  is  dropped  from  the  Editorial  responsibilities  of  this 
paper.  The  explanation  is  thus.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  Lutheran  Synod,  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  about  to  be¬ 
come  sole  Editor  of  a  Religious  paper,  to  be  published  in  the 
German  language;  and  to  include  an  Educational  department. 
Hence  by  mutual  agreement  we  seperate  the  two,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  ha  is  to  aid  us  in  translations  from  German 
works  on  Education;  and  we  are  to  aid  him  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  department  of  his  paper.  The  few  subscribers  to 
Der  Ertzieher,  who  have  paid  will  have  it  submitted  to  them 
either  to  take  the  German  Religious  and  Educational  paper, 
(which  will  be  of  the  same  size  of  Der  Ertzieher,  but  will 
issue  every  week,)  by  paying  half  a  dollar  more,  or  should 
they  decline  this  upon  seeing  the  proposed  paper,  to  take  back 
their  money.  The  first  No.  of  Professor  Schmidt’s  paper  is 
expected  to  issue  within  a  fortnight. 

CoMNCRicATioKS. — Are  solicited  on  the  usual  terms 
viz.;  we  must  be  absolutely  the  judges  as  to  the  pre^riety  of 
their  imsertion.  In  this  department  of  editorial  responsibil¬ 
ity,  we  are  aware  great  prudence  and  delicacy  are  requi- 
rite.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  refuse  without  giving  offence. 
The  very  feet  that  ,a  gentleman  has  spent  his  labour  in  wri¬ 
ting  for  a  paper,  seems  to  create  a  claim  to,  its  insertion 
And  yet  manifestly  it  only  so  seems.  An  editor  cannot 
be  reasonably  under  any  obligation  to  insert  every  commu¬ 
nication — or  even  every  one  that  lies  within  his  particular 
province.  He  might  be  overrun — he  might  insert  pieces 
unprofitable  to  his  readers.  Even  well  written  articles  he 
may  feel  himself  obliged  to  refuse.  But  it  may  be  asked,  has 
an  editor  a  right  to  alter  and  modify  a  communication  ?  We 
answer,— only  so  Cu’  as  to  correct  any  thing  that  appears 
obviously  wrong,  and  that  is  probably  the  result  of  inadver¬ 
tence.  We  shall  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  alter  the 
sentiment  of  a  communication;  even  by  omission,  unless  it 
be  expressly  submitted  to  us  with  this  privilege.  Let  every 
tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  Do  you  not  then  become  re- 
qmnsible  for  your  published  communications  1  Certainly, 
so&r  as  sentimentisconcemed,  we  will  suffer  no  man  to  speak 


injuriously  through  us,  either  of  the  truth,  or  of  his  fellow- 
men;  without  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  marking  our 
dissent  from  him  and  its  reasons.  Licentiousness  and  lib¬ 
erty  are  as  easily  distinguished,  in  reference  to  the  Press,  as 
to  popular  assemblies.  Whilst  we  believe  that  “  the  free  com¬ 
munication  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  is  one  of  the  invaluable 
rights  of  man.”  we  hold  that  very  man  is  responsible  for  his 
opinions;  if  he  retain  them  within  his  own  bosom,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  his  Maker,  if  he  publish  them,  he  is  responsible 
to  the  public. 

We  solicit  communications  and  especially  from  school 
teachers.  The  state  of  their  schools,  their  difficulties,  their 
experiments,  their  views  of  .the  school  system,  and  the  laws 
wh  ich  regulate  it,  this  knowledge  of  their  views  and  feelings 
of  the  employers,  their  opinions  as  to  whether  volioly  gratui- 
tious  instruction,  or  partially  only,  is  the  better  mode  &c. 
&c.  Let  not  humble  school  masters  suppose  that  they  can 
write  nothing  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  cause.  Their  very 
errors  may  assist  others  to  escape  them.  Teaching  is  an 
art.  Its  rules  arc  the  result,  not  of  abstract  speculation  but 
of  experience.  Let  us  collect  the  experience  of  great  num¬ 
bers  and  tve  shall  have  correct  rules. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  in  this  building,  will 
take  place  on  the  4th  inst  at  4  o’clock;  it  is  not  a  comer  but 
a  centre  stone ;  of  beautiful  white  marble,  with  a  handsome  20 
inch  vertical  dial  cut  on  its  face.  An  address  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  occasion  by  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin,  Professor 
cd  Belles  Letters.  The  friends  of  education  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  officers 
and  students  in  Marshall  College;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  have  five  Professors  and  one  As¬ 
sistant,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  students  ;  viz. 
seven  in  the  law  department,  fifty-four  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  and  forty-seven  in  the  preparatory. 

The  crops  in  our  region  of  the  country  look 
very  well  and  promise  abundant  harvests.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  a  similar  report  from  all  quarters. 
We  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  deliverance — per¬ 
manent  deliverance  from  musty  foreign  wheat  and 
shrivelled-up  dark  American  wheat  and  bad  bread 
of  all  kinds. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  OHIO. 

We  learn,  from  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  that 
the  Common  School  Law,  which  has  so  long  ag¬ 
itated  bofli  houses  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  has  at 
length  become  a  law.  We  are  also  informed 
from  another  source,  that  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq., 
has  been  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  five  years. — The  following,  says 
the  Journal,  are  some  of  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  new  law. 

‘  To  the  present  annual  Common  School  Fund, 
which  is  about  $104,000,  is  to  be  added  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  Banks,  Insurance  and  Bridge  Compa¬ 
nies,  and  other  funds,  so  as  to  make  th^  whole 
$200,000,  which  is  distributed  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  youth  in  each  township  in 
the  State. 


The  School  tax  is  increased  half  a  mill,  making 
it  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  expended  in  the 
several  townships  where  it  is  collected.  The 
revenue  from  school  lands,  fines,  &c.,  is  left  as 
heretofore. 

The  total  of  means  which  will  be  annually  ap¬ 
plicable  to  school  purposes,  will  exceed  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  as  follows  : 

State  School  Fund,  $200,000 

Proceeds  of  two  mill  tax,  (say)  190,000 
Proceeds  of  school  fines,  &c.  (say)  120,000 


$510,000 

The  township  trustees  are  required  to  divide 
their  townships  into  school  districts,  and  to  depos¬ 
its  with  the  Auditor,  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  after 
the  first  day  of  next  June,  they  can  only  alter  the 
districts  at  their  annual  March  meeting,  on  notice 
duly  given. 

Each  district  elects,  on  the  third  Friday  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  three  directors,  one  of  whom  is  to  act  as 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  district.  This  board 
has  all  necessary  power  to  transact  school  busi¬ 
ness  among  other  things,  it  directs  the  studies  to 
be  pursued,  with  the  single  restraint  that  the  En¬ 
glish  language  must  he  taught.  With  this  may 
be  taught  the  German  or  any  other  language,  at 
their  discretion.  The  directors  are  supposed  to 
be  discreet  men,  and  their  general  powers  are 
much  enlarged.  Accurate  records  are  to  be  kept, 
and  annual  reports,  made  to  the  district  meeting 
and  to  the  township  clerk. 

The  freeholders  in  each  district  are  a  body  cor¬ 
porate,  with  power,  at  the  annual  or  a  called 
meeting,  to  vote  taxes  for  purchasing  buildings, 
and  repairing  school-houses;  and  in  all  questions, 
a  vote  of  the  majority  present  decides  the  measure. 

The  township  treasurer  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
tuition  school  fund,  thus  saving  to  the  district 
treasurers  all  trouble  on  that  account. 

The  township  clerk  is  township  superintendent, 
with  important  duties.  He  fills  all  vacancies  in 
boards  of  directors,  and  should  a  board  refuse  to 
serve,  or  in  case  of  no  election,  he  appoints  a 
board ;  and  if  the  members  thus  appointed  refuse 
to  serve,  he  goes  into  the  district  and  discharges 
all  the  duty  of  the  board  in  person — prepares  a 
house,  secures  a  teacher,  &c.  &c.  He  takes  the 
enumeration  in  all  the  districts,  and  makes  all  the 
returns  for  the  districts  to  the  county  auditor; 
saving  to  the  district  officers  an  immense  labor. 
He  is  required  to  estimate  the  amount  of  school 
fund  needed  to  keep  schools  in  all  the  districts  in 
the  township,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year;  and 
if  the  public  provision  is  not  sufficient,  a  vote  is 
taken  at  the  April  election,  and  the  people  decide 
whether  the  additional  sum  shall  be  raised  by 
taxes  or  not. 

The  county  auditors  are  county  superintendents. 
Their  labour  is  lessened  but  their  responsibility 
increased. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appoint  a  board 
of  county  school  examiners,  who  hold  stated 
meetings  for  examining  teachers.  No  teacher  is 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  any 
branches  other  than  those  named  in  his  certifficate. 
This  board  has  important  duties  to  perform,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  courts  will  be  careful  to  se¬ 
lect  active  and  responsible  men. 

A  State  superintendant  is  appointed,  with  heavy 
and  responsible  labors.  He  is  to  publish  a  peri¬ 
odical  six  times  a  year  for  all  the  disiricts  contain¬ 
ing  the  law,  with  forms  for  the  district,  township, 
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and  county  school  officers.  He  has  a  general 
supervision  of  the  school  funds  and  lands  in  the 
State;  is  to  collect  all  information  connected  with 
his  station,  and  report  annually  to  the  Legislature. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  spend  some  days  in  each 
county  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Every  school 
teacher  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  journal, 
and  report  quarterly  to  the  district  clerk.’ 

We  have  thus  presented  the  prominent  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  important  measure.  It  is  believed  that 
the  law  will  secure,  after  next  September,  schools 
in  every  district  in  the  state  for  at  least  six  months 
in  the  year.  And  should  a  majority  of  a  township 
desire  it,  they  have  power  by  their  vote,  to  raise 
means  to  continue  the  schools  a  longer  period. 

The  responsibility  of  carrying  the  law  into 
effect,  rests  wholly  with  the  people  The  friends 
of  the  measure  have  greatly  underrated  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  community,  if  the  work,  in  future, 
is  not  well  done.' — Am.  A.  Ed. 

Report  on  Elementary  public  Instruction  in 

Europe,  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  by  C.  E.  Stowe. 

This  valuable  document  contains  the  result  of  a  series  of 
inquiries  prosecuted  by  Professor  Stowe  during  a  visit  to 
Europe,  in  the  year  1836.  Having  in  the  year  1835  trav¬ 
elled  over  the  same  ground  as'  Professor  Stowe,  with  the 
same  errand  in  view,  and  knowing  intimately  several  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  refers,  we  have  read  with  no  ordL 
nary  interest  the  details  contained  in  his  report.  In  the 
opinion  which  Professor  Stowe  expresses  of  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  its  adaptation  to  the  business  of  life,  its  moral  and 
religious  tendency,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  realis¬ 
ed  in  this  country  we  entirely  coincide.  We  regard  him 
as  having  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  primary  education  in  this  country,  by  the  distinct  and 
accurate  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Prussian  schools.  In  the  continuation  of 
an  article  on  the  Prussian  system,  the  commencement  of 
which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  some  of  the  means  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  for  realising  a  similar  system  in  this  country.  Of 
many  of  his  suggestions  for  this  purpose  we  entirely  approve ; 
as  that  the  teachers  must  be  skilful  and  trained  to  their  bu¬ 
siness,  that  they  must  be  competently  supported  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  employment,  that 
the  children  must  be  punctual  and  attend  the  whole  course 
and  be  given  up  implicitly  to  the  dicipline  of  the  school. 
When  however  he  comes  to  point  out  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  imparting  to  teachers  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  we  conceive  that  he  proposes  means  inadequate  to  the 
end  in  view.  On  this  particular  therefore  we  purpose  to 
animadvert  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers,  in  this  emd  the  succeding  number  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  report,  forming  a  connected  view  of  the 
internal  management  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

“  The  whole  course  comprises  eight  years,  and  includes 
children  from  the  ages  of  six  till  fourteen  and  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a  first  principle 
that  the  children  be  well  accommodated  as  to  house  and 
furniture.  The  school-room  must  be  well  constructed,  the 
seats  convenient  and  the  scholars  made  comfortable,  and 
kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  school  but 
four  hours  in  the  day — two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
evening,  with  a  recess  at  the  close  of  each  hour.  The  older, 
six  hours,  broken  by  recesses  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Most 
of  the  school  houses  have  a  bathing  place,  a  garden,  and  a 
mechanic’s  shop  attached  to  them  to  promote  the  cleanliness 


and  health  of  the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  instructions.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  schedule 
which  follows,  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  given  dur¬ 
ing  these  eight  years — and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many 
branches  must  confuse  the  young  mind,  and  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  but  partially  taught,  I  will  say  in  the  outset, 
that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  regularly  j 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirely  upon  it:  the  i 
modes  of  teaching:  the  habit  of  always  finishing  whatever  is 
begun;  the  perfect  method  which  is  preserved;  the  entire  < 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars,  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  facilitate  a  rapidity  and 
exactness  of  acquisiton  and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem 
incredible  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  it.  I 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  acquisition  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  disipline;  and  the  taxation  of  mind  be  kept  entirely 
and  clearly  within  the  constitutional  capacity  of  mental  and 
physical  endurance.  The  studies  must  never  weary,  but 
always  interest — the  apetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  cloy-  i 
ed,  but  be  kept  always  sharp  and  eager.  These  purposes 
are  greatly  aided  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  topics,  and 
by  lively  conversational  exercises.  Before  the  child  is  even 
permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversational  in¬ 
struction,  frequently  for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  i 
single  week  is  suificient  to  introduce  him  into  intelligible  { 
and  acurate  plain  reading.  I 

Every  week  is  systematically  divided,  and  every  hour  ap-  ! 
propriated.  The  scheme  for  the  week  is  written  on  a  large  ; 
sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  school¬ 
room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  buisiness  will  be 
for  every  hour  in  the  week ;  and  the  plan  thus  marked  out 
is  rigidly  followed.” 

“  The  general  outline  of  the  eight  years’  course  is  nearly 
as  follows : 

I.  First  part  of  two  years,  including  children  from  six  to 

eight  years  old— four  principal  Irranches,  namely  : 

1.  Logical  Exercise,  or  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  observation  and  expression,  including  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  and  the  singing  of  hymns; 

2.  Elements  of  Reading  ; 

3.  Elements  of  Writing ; 

4.  Elements  of  Number,  or  Arithmetic. 

II.  Second  part,  of  two  years,  including  children  from  eight 
to  ten  years  old — seven  principal  branches,  namely; 

1.  Exercises  in  Reading; 

2.  Exercises  in  Writing; 

3.  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction,  in  select  Bible  nar¬ 
ratives  ; 

4.  Language  or  Grammar ; 

5.  Numbers,  or  Arithmetic; 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  Geometry ; 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  Music. 

III.  Third  part,,  of  two  years,  including  children  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old — eight  principal  branches,  ruimely: 

1.  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Elocution; 

2.  Exercises  in  Ornamental  Writing,  preparatory  to 
drawing ; 

3.  Religious  Instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history ; 

4.  Language,  or  Grammar,  with  parsing ; 

5.  Real  Instruction,  or  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  including  the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  of  life— of  geography  and  history  ; 

6.  Arithmetic,  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules 
of  proportion ; 

7.  Geometry — doctrine  of  magnitude  and  measure ; 

8.  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part,  of  two  years,  including  children  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  old — six  priticipal  branches, 
namely  ; 

1.  Religious  Instruction  in  the  religious  observation  of 
nature;  the  life  and  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  history 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  the  contempo¬ 
rary  civil  history  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  including 
civil  society,  elements  of  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures,  &c. ; 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition  ; 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the 
business  of  life,  including,  surveying  and  civil  engineering ; 


5.  Elements  of  drawing; 

6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  science  of  music. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  teaching  un¬ 
der  several  of  the  above  divisions. 

I.  First  part,  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 

1 .  Conversations  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  in¬ 
tended  to  exercise  the  powers  of  observation  and  expression. 

The  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages 
them  in  familiar  conversation  with  himself.  He  generally 
addresses  them  altogether,  and  they  all  reply  simultaneously  ; 
but  whenever  necessary,  he  addresses  an  individual,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  individual,  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs 
their  attention  to  the  different  objects  in  the  school-room, 
their  position,  form  color,  size,  materials  of  which  they 
are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions.  He  then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects 
that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to  their  respective  homes ; 
and  a  description  of  these  objects  and  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  next  morning’s  lesson.  Then  the  house  in  which 
they  live;  the  shop  in  which  their  father  works;  the  garden 
in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  lessons  ;  and  in  this  way  for  six  months  or  a  year,  the 
children  are  taught  to  study  things,  to  use  their  own  powers 
of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accuracy,  be¬ 
fore  books  are  put  into  their  hands  at  all.” 

2.  Elements  of  Reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  descri¬ 
bed,  the  children  proceed  to  learn  the  elements  of  reading. 
The  first  step  is  to  exercise  the  organs  of  sound,  till  they 
have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers,  and  this,  after 
the  previous  dicipline  in  conversation  and  singing,  is  a  task 
soon  accomplished.  They  a.a  then  taught  to  utter  distinctly 
all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters  representing 
these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them  till  the 
form  and  power  of  each  is  distinctly  impressed  upon  their 
memories.  The  same  process  is  then  gone  through  in  respect 
to  dipthongs  and  consonants.  Last  of  all,  after  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  definite  and  distincfview  of  the'different  sounds,'they 
are  taught  the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  name  of  a  letter  and  the  power  of  a  letter, 
are  two  very  different  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reading.  The  letters 
are  printed  in  large  form  on  square  cards,  the  class  stands  up 
before  a  sort  of  rack,  the  teacher  holds  the  cards  in  his  hand, 
places  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
passes  between  him  and  his  pupils.  What  letter  is  that!  H. 
He  places  another  on  the  rack — What  letter  is  that  1  A. 
I  now  put  these  two  letters  together,  thus,'(moving'the  cards 
close  together,)  H.\ — What  sound  do  these  two  letters  signify! 
Ha.  There  is  another — What  letter  is  that!  (putting  it  on 
the  rack.)  R.  I  now  put  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thus, 
HAR — What  sound  do  the  three  letters  make!  Har.  There 
is  another  letter — What  is  it !  D.  I  join  this  letter  to  the 
other  three,  thus,  HARD — What  do  they  all  moke  !  Hard. 
Then  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  letters  F-I-S-T; 
joins  these  four  letters  to  the  preceding  four,  H  ARDFIST ; 
and  the  pupils  pronounce.  Hard-fist.  Then  with  the  let¬ 
ters  E  and  D,  joins  these  two  to  the  preceding  eight,  and  the 
pupils  pronounce  Hard-fisted.  In  this  way  they  are  taught  to 
read  words  of  any  length — (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the 
above,  N-E-S-S,  and  make  Hard-fistedness) — the  longest  as 
easily  as  the  shortest;  and  in  fact  they  learn  their  letters;  they 
learn  to  read  words  of  one  syllable  and  of  several  syllables, 
and  to  read  in  plain  reading  by  the  same  process  at  the  same 
moment.  After  having  com[)leted  a  sentence,  or  several 
sentences,  with  the  cards  and  rack,  they  then  proceed  to 
read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  spelling  books. 

3.  Elements  of  Writing. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and 
writing,  the  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen.  &c,:  and  are 
exercised  on  these  points  till  their  habits  are  formed  correctly. 
The  different  marks  used  in  writing  are  then  exhibited  to 
them,  from  the  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  most 
complex  figure.  The  variations  of  form  and  position  which 
they  arc  capable  of  assuming,  and  the  difterent  parts  of  which 
the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefully  described, 
and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the 
most  simple,  then  the  seperate  parts  of  the  complex,  then 
the  joining  of  the  several  parts  to  a  whole,  with  his  pencil 
and  slate.  After  having  acquired  facility  in  this  exercise,  he 
is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.  The  copy  is 
'  written  upon  the  black-board;  the  paper  is  laid  before  each 
member  of  the  class,  and  each  has  his  pen  ready  in  bis  band 
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awmiting  the  word  of  bis  teacher.  If  the  cop;  be  the  nmple 
point,  or  line  /,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  one,  one,  slow* 
ly  at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each 
repetition  of  the  sound  the  pupils  write.  In  this  way  they 
learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  If  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  be  copied  consist  of  two  strokes,  (thus,  /,  )  the  teacher 
pronounces  one,  two,  one,  two,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapid¬ 
ly  as  before;  and  the  pupils  make  the  first  mark,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  as  before.  If  the  figure 
consists  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,  )  the  teacher  pronounces 
one,  two,  three,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  So  when  they 
come  to  make  letters — the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  (thus,  a.) 
When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher  says  deliberately,  one, 
two,  three,  four.  Jive,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
diflerent  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made;  the  speed  of 
utterance  is  gradually  accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made 
very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  neatly.  By  this  method 
of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat  and  quick  hand  is  easly  acquired. 

II.  Second  part — Children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 

1.  Exercises  in  Reading. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness, 
with  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with  reference  to  orthog¬ 
raphy  Sometimes  the  whole  class  read  together,  and  some¬ 
times  an  individual  by  himself,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to 
both  modes  of  reading,  and  secure  the  advantages  of  both. 
The  sentence  is  first  gone  through  with  in  the  class,  by  dis¬ 
tinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs;  then  by  pronouncing 
each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  words  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points 
as  they  occur.  A  fourth  time,  the  sentence  is  read  with  the 
proper  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  without 
mentioning  them.  Finally,  the  same  sentence  is  read  with 
particular  attention  to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus 
one  thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  pupils  must  become 
thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the 
next  One  gresd  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is, 
that  each  individual  has  the  same  amount  of  exercise  as  if  he 
were  the  only  one  under  instruction,  his  attention  can  never 
falter,  and  no  part  of  the  lesson  escape  him.  A  skilful  teach¬ 
er  once  accustomed  to  his  mode  of  reading,  can  as  easily  de¬ 
tect  any  fault  mispronunciation,  or  a  negligence,  in  any  in- 
dividu^,  as  if  that  individual  were  reading  alone. 

3.  Religions  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  nar¬ 
ratives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and 
the  teacher  adopts  the  meth^  best  adapted  in  his  judgement, 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  school,  or  to  the  special 
objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particulsu’  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him  and  relates  to  them, 
in  his  own  language,  some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the 
bible,  or  reads  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  bible  itself,  or  di¬ 
rects  one  of  the  children  to  read  it  loud  ;  and  Uien  follows  a 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class ; 
respecting  the  narrative,  their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and 
resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and  the  teacher 
unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  lesson,  and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations 
from  the  didactic  and  preceptive  parts  of  scripture.  Some¬ 
time  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or  vice — a 
truth  or  duty ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he 
takes  some  bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the 
point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them,  and  directs  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

4.  Languag^e  or  Grammar. 

The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
such  as  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  adjective,  the  adverb;  and 
this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in  conversation  and  lea¬ 
ding  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  part  of 
speech  to  be  learned  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and 
directing  his  attention  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word 
in  the  place  where  he  uses  it.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  is  to  be  taught: — The 
teacher  writes  upon  the  black-board  the  words  “  here,  there, 
near,”  dec.  He  then  says,  “children  we  are  all  together  in 
this  room — by  which  of  the  words  on  the  black-board  can 
you  express  this!”  Children — “We  are  all  Aerc.”  Teach¬ 
er — Now  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  church; 
what  can  you  say  of  the  church  with  the  second  word  on 
black-board  !”  Children — “  The  church  is  there."  Teacher 
— “  The  distance  between  us  and  the  church  is  not  great ; 
how  will  you  express  this  by  a  word  on  the  black-board  !” 
Children — “  The  church  is  near.”  The  fact  that  these  dif¬ 
ferent  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex¬ 
plained,  and  acc^ingly  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class, 
or  are  the  same  part  of  speceh.  The  variations  of  these 
words  is  next  explained.  “Children— you  say  the  church 


is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  church;  what 
will  you  say  of  the  shop  !”  Children— “The  shop  is  near¬ 
er"  Teacher — “  But  there  is  a  fence  between  us  and  the 
shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  the  distance  between  us  and 
the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence !” 
Children — “The  fence  is  nearest.”  So  of  Other  adverbs. 
“The  lark  sings  well.  Compare  the  singing  of  the  lark  with 
that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the  nigh¬ 
tingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.”  After  all  the  different 
sorts  of  adverbs  and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been 
illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand  that  all  words  of  this 
kind  are  called  adverbs,  the  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands  to  study  the  chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at  every  step  of  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

From  the  American  Annals. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  FACTORIES. 

In  travelling,  some  time  ago,  in  a  stage  coach, 
we  fell  into  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  on  the 
importance  of  devising  special  means  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  inmates  of  our 
factories,  especially  where  many  of  them  are  ig¬ 
norant,  as  at  Lowell.  We  were  met  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  such  people  usually  had  no  desire  for 
information  or  improvement,  and  that  all  effort 
would  be  so  much  lost  labor.  We  asked  if  there 
was  ever  a  human  being,  not  an  idiot,  who  was 
wholly  destitute  of  a  desire  to  know ;  and  if  this 
curiosity,  so  universal,  was  not  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  most  persons  to  attend  gratuitous  lectures  on 
common  things,  in  a  stlye  adapted  to  their  com¬ 
prehension.  The  only  reply  we  could  obtain 
was,  that  most  of  the  operatives  had  not  the  least 
desire  whatever  for  knowledge ;  and  that  they 
who  thought  otherwise  were  only  to  be  pitied  for 
their  own  ignorance. 

This  did  not  satisfy  us,  however.  We  believ¬ 
ed,  and  still  continue  to  believe,  that  there  is  not 
an  individual  on  the  earth,  possessed  of  a  tolera¬ 
ble  share  of  common  sense,  who  does  not  feel  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of  some  sort ;  and  wherever  this  curiosity  to  know 
exists,  the  subject  of  it  is  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  a  single  person — we  venture 
to  affirm  it — to  be  found  in  all  the  factories 
at  Lowell,  whose  curiosity  cannot  be  awakened, 
excited,  and  increased,  by  a  judicious  oral  instruc¬ 
tor  or  lecturer. 

Nor  is  this  opinion  the  result  of  mere  theory. 
There  are  so  many  facts  on  record  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  that  we  cannot  doubt  on  the  subject, 
if  we  would.  A  great  number  of  experiments 
have  been  tried  on  both  continents  ;  and  no  one 
which  has  been  tried  perseveringly  has  ever  fail¬ 
ed.  We  safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind. 

An  experiment  made  at  Lanark  in  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  David  Dale,  more  than  50  years  ago,  on 
a  group  of  500  children,  produced  chiefly  from 
work  houses,  and  charities  in  Edinburgh,  and 
carried  out  and  in  a  measure  perfected  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Owen,  is  a  living  record  of  the  truth 
of  our  opinion.  So  also  is  an  experiment  made 
by  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Fry,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  on  the  worst  female  prisoners  in  the  New¬ 
gate  prison,  in  London.  We  might  also  mention 
the  efforts  made  a  few  years  since,  in  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  Leeds,  England  ;  and  in  several  places 
I  on  the  continent. 

The  first  important  experiment  of  the  kind, 
made  in  our  own  country,  was  at  Humphreys- 
ville,  about  ten  miles  north-westward  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  in  Connecticut,  nearly  30  years  ago.  Prob¬ 


ably  no  experiment  of  the  kind  was  ever  made 
under  circumstances  more  unfavorable  than  this. 
The  laborers  were  ignorant,  and  many  of  them 
vicious  ;  and  they  were  of  many  various  nations  ; 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  &c. 
From  a  document  pudlished  in  New  Haven,  in 
January  1812,  and  signed  by  seventeen  gentlemen 
of  respectability  living  near  the  works,  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  facts. 

‘  The  younger  of  the  laborers,  not  only  the  ap¬ 
prentices  but  many  of  the  rest,  were  instructed 
daily  in  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  made  a  very  commendable  proficiency.  Pre¬ 
miums  in  books  and  other  articles  were  oAen  award¬ 
ed  to  the  more  successful  member  of  the  classes, 
and  appeared  to  supersede,  almost  entirely,  the 
necessity  of  punishment.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  their  physical  condition  and  management. 
The  consequences  were  a  striking  improvement, 
not  only  in  their  intellectual,  but  in  their  moral 
condition.  Negligence  and  idleness  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  habits  of  order,  industry 
and  cheerfulness  took  their  place.’ 

Experiments  have  been  made,  also,  at  the  Dy- 
ottville  glass  works,  near  Philadelphia  ;  at  a  man¬ 
ufactory  in  South  Boston ;  and  in  several  other 
places  ;  and  with  uniform  good  success.  The  most 
ignorant  and  stupid  become  gradually  interested  by 
coming  in  contact  witk  those  already  awakened ; 
a  spirit  of  improvement  becomes  predominant  in 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  prison  or  factory, 
where  instruction  has  been  commenced ;  and  the 
whole  face  of  things  is  soon  altered  and  amended. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  cold  insinuation, 
that  the  operatives  in  our  factories  are  so  degraded, 
as  to  render  it  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct  them  ? 
Can  we  place  the  least  reliance  on  them  ?  And  if  we 
except  those  instances  where  such  statements  are 
the  mere  echo  of  the  statements  of  others,  what  are 
they  but  an  apology  for  that  selfishness  which 
seeks  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  itself,  by  keeping 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  the  immortal  spirit, 
whose  bodies  are,  for  reasons  best  known  to  their 
eternal  Father,  entrusted  for  a  few  months  or 
years  to  their  care  or  direction  ? 

And  after  all,  it  is  a  most  mistaken  selfishness 
which  leads  to  such  base  treatment  of  the  human 
soul.  It  is  not  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  those 
who  employ  laborers  in  factories  or  elsewhere,  to 
keep  them  in  igrorance.  At  least  it  cannot  be 
for  their  benefit  in  the  end.  No  man  can  enrich 
himself  and  his  posterity  after  him,  by  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor  in  this  manner.  The  very 
ordinaces  of  Jehovah,  in  the  constitution  of  civic 
society  forbid  it.  The  punishment  of  such  mis¬ 
deeds  can  never  be  wholly  evaded,  until  it  ceases 
to  be  true  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration. 

We  conjure  those  individuals  then,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  establish  schools,  lyceums, 
lectures,  libraries,  &;c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  op 
eratives  whom  they  employ,  to  take  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration;  not  merely  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  duty  to  God  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also  as 
a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  families;  nay  even 
as  a  matter  of  mere  economy. 

We  call  upon  those  friends  of  education — 
whose  hearts  beat  high  with  philanthropy — resi¬ 
ding  in  the  vicinity  of  large  factories,  to  exert 
themselves  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  establishments  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  improving  every  means  in  their 
power  for  promoting  the  physical,  intellectual, 
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social  and  moral  improvement,  not  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  merely  of  their  laborers,  but  of  the  adults 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  You  know  not 
what  will  be  the  result  of  your  efforts  till  you 
have  made  the  experiment.  Perhaps  they  stand 
ready,  even  now,  to  listen  to  your  suggestions, 
and  to  co-operate  with  you  and  your  associates, 
in  effecting  the  reformation  you  seek  Or  if  not, 
perhaps  it  needs  but  your  earnest  and  faithful 
endeavours  to  awaken  them,  and  to  lead  them  to 
measures  upon  which  Divine  Providence  will  be¬ 
stow  a  most  liberal  blessing.  Again  we  say, 
you  know  not  your  strength,  in  these  cases,  till 
you  have  tried  it.  Moreover  the  work  must  be 
done.  It  cannot  long  be  deferred.  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  even  a  low  public  sentiment  will 
not  permit  such  ‘  blots  to  darken  and  disgrace’ 
our  country.  The  character  of  the  inmates  of 
factories  and  large  mechanics’  shops  must  and 
will  be  elevated;  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better,  both  as  respects  the  public  happiness  and 
the  public  safety. 

There  are  not  a  few  females,  in  every  manu¬ 
facturing  village  of  our  country,  a  portion  of  whose 
time  might  be  devoted  to  preparing  the  way  to 
this  most  desirable  work.  Grant  that  they  have 
not  the  power  in  their  hands — physically  spea¬ 
king — to  accomplish  any  thing;  they  have  in 
their  hands  a  moral  power,  I  mean  a  kind  and 
degree  of  'influence  which  needs  but  to  be  put 
forth,  and  the  work  of  the  intellectual  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  factory  inmates  would  soon  be  achieved. 

Were  the  means  of  improving  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  persons  to  become  as  common  a 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  ladies  in  their 
circles,  as  some  other  topics  now  are,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  present  state  of  things  to 
remain.  A  change  would  follow  as  inevitably  as 
the  magnetic  needle  turns  towards  the  pole. 

From  the  American  Annals  of  Education. 

RECENT  VISIT  TO  HOFWYL. 

The  following  extract  from  the  private  journal 
of  a  traveller  in  Europe,  will  give  the  reader,  in  a 
familiar  style,  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on  at  this 
princely  establishment.  Surely,  if  we  do  not  need 
Hofwyls  and  Fellenbergs  in  a  republic,  we  need 
institutions  as  happily  adapted  to  the  supply  of  our 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  as  those  of 
Hofwyl  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  an  aristocratical  or  monarchical  com¬ 
munity.  The  extract,  we  copy  from  the  Sunday 
School  Journal.  The  visit  was  made  about  the 
end  of  last  summer. 

‘  The  buildings  of  the  school  make  a  little  town. 
My  driver  set  me  down  at  the  gate  of  the  Bureau, 
and  asked  whether  I  might  see  the  establishment. 

I  was  invited  in,  and  presented  with  a  book  in 
which  to  write  my  name.  I  opened  it  at  random, 
and  saw  two  American  names,  which  as  is  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  seemed  to  be  the  names  of 
ancient  friends,  although  their  owners  were  not 
personally  known  to  me. 

‘The  person  in  attendance  could  speak  tolerable 
English,  and  obviously  preferred  it,  in  the  present 
case,  to  French  or  German.  He  took  me  first  into 
the  School  of  Schoolmasters,  where  a  number  of 
men  were  in  preparation  for  active  duty:  then  led 
me  by  the  Female  School,  and  Fellenberg’s  own 
house.  He  then  showed  me  the  school  for  what 
he  called  ‘  great  boys,’  i.  e.  gentlemen’s  sons :  of 
whom  there  were  eighty-four.  The  class-rooms 
were  ordinary  apartments,  with  the  usual  comple¬ 
ment  of  black  boards  and  benches. 


‘  In  the  ‘drawing-room’  I  saw  numerous  plas¬ 
ter  models  of  noses,  eyes,  hands,  &c.,  as  well  as 
casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  other  statutes. 
There  were  also  portraits  of  several  of  the  boys, 
painted  by  the  drawing  master.  In  the  Chapel 
there  was  a  sort  of  a  clothes-press  or  cupboard, 
containing  an  altar,  for  the  edification  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  pupils,  which  is  carefully  locked  up  when  the 
Protestant  boys  come  into  prayers,  the  worship 
of  the  two  sects  being  perfectly  distinct. 

‘  I  was  then  introduced  into  the  dormitories, 
two  large  halls  communicating  with  each  other. 
I  admired  very  much  the  regularity  and  neatness, 
as  well  as  the  plan  of  these  apartments.  Provis¬ 
ion  is  made  for  warming  the  whole  in  winter,  and 
the  teachers  are  so  placed  as  to  be  at  once  retired 
and  with  the  boys. 

‘  Before  I  left  this  building,  I  was  led  into  the 
music  room,  where  I  found  two  boys,  one  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  performing  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  another,  somewhat  older,  looking  on.  The 
music  ceased  when  we  went  in  ;  but  as  we  left 
the  room,  my  guide  informed  me  that  the  young¬ 
er  boy  was  an  American.  This  of  course  took 
me  back  again,  to  talk  with  my  young  country¬ 
man,  who  told  me  he  was  of  New  York  city, 
and  that  there  were  several  other  boys  from  the 
same  place. 

‘  I  then  went  to  the  machine-room,  and  saw 
various  machines  constructed  here,  most  of  them 
agricultural.  I  likewise  visited  the  blacksmith’s, 
carpenters’,  shoemakers’  and  tailors’  shops,  and 
the  bathing-place — a  noble  artificial  basin.  I 
was  then  taken  into  a  cellar,  where  I  saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  shallow  tubs  full  of  fine  rich  milk. 

‘  By  a  natural  transition,  we  then  proceeded  to 
a  stable  containing  fifty-one  cows.  I  also  paid  a 
visit  to  the  twenty  oxen,  the  sixteen  working 
horses,  and  the  eleven  riding  horses  ;  the  riding- 
house,  the  wash-house,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
poor  boys’  school  In  the  latter,  there  was  a  room 
adorned  with  columns  and  festoons  of  flowers  in 
a  very  tasteful,  though  fantastic  manner.  Tliis 
was  done  by  boys  in  honor  of  their  master’s 
birth-day,  or  perhaps  his  saint's  day.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  ofthe  ‘poor  boys’  appeared  very  clean  and 
comfortable.  In  passing  through  the  house,  I  saw 
the  workmen  and  servants  at  dinner,  about  sixty  in 
number.  On  asking  whether  there  was  any  thing 
to  pay,  my  guide  allowed  me  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  poor  boys’  fund. 

‘As  I  returned  through  the  play  grounds,  the 
boys  nodded,  and  some  doffed  their  caps,  with  a 
civility  entirely  European. —  I  learned  that  there 
were  pupils  on  the  ground,  from  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  North  and  South 
America,  and  two  Tifllis.  Belonging  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  at  that  time,  were  400  pupils,  100  teach¬ 
ers,  300  acres  of  land,  and  18  inhabited  houses.’ 


American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of 
this  institution  for  1838.  The  present  number 
of  pupils  is  145,  out  of  whom  two  only  have  died 
during  the  past  year.  The  appendix  contains  tes¬ 
timony  from  several  eminent  instructors  ofthe  deaf 
and  dumb,  on  the  question  whether  they  originate 
any  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being;  all  of  which  goes 
to  establish  that  they  have  no  correct  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  until  they  are  communicated  by  instruc- 1 
tion. 


TE  R  R  A  C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L. 

THE  SOIL. 

By  this  term  is  meant  whatever  vegetables, 
plants,  trees,  &;c.  grow  in.  It  may  to  the  eye  at 
least,  be  a  collection  of  stones  and  rocks. — 
It  may  be  a  bed  of  partially  decomposed  vegeta¬ 
ble  substance  mixed  with  small  portions  of  clay 
or  sand — a  bog.  It  may  be  an  almost  unmixed 
clay  or  sand.  Still  that  substance  from  the  midst  of 
which  the  plant  thrust  itself  forth  and  where  it 
grows,  is  its  soil. 

The  use  of  the  soil  is  threefold,  First,  it  is  the 
cradle  and  dwelling  place  of  the  embryo  plant  and 
its  stay  and  foundation  in  after  growth.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  seed  and  retains  the  roots  of  the  tree 
and  supports  it.  The  solid  parts  of  the  soil  con¬ 
stitute  the  pillars  and  props  which  uphold  the 
growing  plant.  The  same  friendly  office  contin¬ 
ues  even  after  life  has  parted  from  the  leaf  and 
the  vigor  of  health  died  in  the  stem  or  trunk. 

The  second  use  of  the  soil  is  to  furnish  food 
for  the  plant.  The  first  of  all  the  ingredients  ne¬ 
cessary  is  moisture.  The  seed  cannot  expand 
and  thrust  into  life  the  embryo  tree  or  plant, 
without  water.  The  absence  of  this  universal 
solvent  makes  all  soil  barren.  Water  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  physical  regenerater  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Every  seed  was  alive  once  ;  viz.  when  it 
grew  on  its  native  stem,  whence  it  derived  its  be¬ 
ing.  The  plant  that  bore  it  died.  It  died  virtual¬ 
ly  itself — it  exercises  no  living  energy ;  but  wa¬ 
ter — moisture,  with  that  heat  which  it  includes, 
penetrates  its  various  parts  and  swells  them  into 
active  life  ;  it  is  regenerated  to  live,  and  hence¬ 
forth,  by  the  power  of  the  same  element,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  What  is  the  sap  or  juice  of  a 
plant,  but  water  holding  in  solution  in  itself,  va¬ 
rious  matters  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  ? 
Take  away  all  the  water  out  of  a  tree  and  can  it 
live  ?  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  pines  of 
Alleghany,  equally  with  the  weeds  of  our  gardens 
and  the  green  moss  that  mantles  the  stagnant  pool, 
are  dependent  upon  water  for  their  growth. — 
Now  the  soil  is  a  spunge  full  of  water,  ready  to 
be  applied  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  plant  it  nour¬ 
ishes.  This  water  is  a  solvent ;  that  is,  it  dis¬ 
solves  in  itself  the  various  substances  which  go 
to  form  the  body  of  the  plant,  just  as  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  tea ;  and  thus  the  water,  which 
in  the  soil  is  a  solvent,  also  becomes  a  vehi¬ 
cle  to  carry  the  food  up  the  pores  of  the  plant 
and  to  distribute  it  into  all  its  parts ;  as  in  our 
mighty  rivers  and  the  great  ocean  itself,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  great  transporter  of  all  goods.  The 
very  power  which  calls  the  plant  into  life,  con¬ 
tinues  its  vivifying  influence  to  sustain  and  car¬ 
ry  on  that  life.  Analogous  to  this,  is  the  agency 
of  water  in  animal  life.  Our  bodies  are  equally 
dependent  for  their  life,  on  the  active  agency  of 
water.  A  similar  analogy  exists  in  regard  to 
mind — there  is  a  spiritual  water. 

But  the  soil  not  only  contains  this  indispensa¬ 
ble  solvent ;  it  also  consists  of  various  ingredients, 
which  become  mutual  solvents.  The  different 
kinds  of  earths  act  upon  each  other  and  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  aid  of  water,  act  upon  the  vegetable 
matter  mixed  up  with  the  soil  and  so  reduce  it  to 
that  state  in  which  it  becomes  the  food  of  plants. 
Now  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  goodness  of  soil, 
must  depend  upon  its  capacity  to  prop  up  the 
plants,  and  to  supply  them  with  food.  If  they 
be  well  propped  up  and  well  supplied  with  good 
food,  they  must  grow  well:  provided,  they  b« 
not  out  of  their  latitude. 
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THE  EDUCATOR. 


These  remarks  are  intended  to  convince  our 
agricultural  readers,  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  use  of  soil,  is  not  a  useless  specula¬ 
tion:  nor  is  it  a  dry  and  uninteresting  subject. 
Science  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  it  is  our 
wish  to  aid  in  lifting  up  terraculture  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  science.  That  is,  we  wish  the  farmer 
and  the  gardener  to  understand  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  the  laws  of  that  nature,  whose  regular 
action  produces  the  results  at  which  he  aims. 
We  wish  to  see  the  cultivator  not  working  blind¬ 
folded;  but  understandingly.  We  wish  him  to 
know  not  only  that  some  kinds  of  soils  are  suited 
to  some  kinds  of  plants  ;  but  also  w’hy  they  are 
so  suited — what  it  is  in  the  soil  which  suits  it  to 
this  or  that  particular  vegetable  production.  For 
example,  we  would  have  the  farmer  not  only  to 
know  the  general  fact,  that  lime  spread  on  a  field 
infested  with  sorrel  will  correct  that  evil,  but  also, 
why  it  will  so  operate.  We  would  make  the 
very  labour  of  his  hands,  the  means  of  enlarging 
the  capacity,  by  stimulating  the  activity,  of  his 
mind.  W e  would  have  him  a  student  of  nature, 
on  her  most  attractive  pages,  that  his  soul  may 
expand  indefinitely  as  it  directs  his  bodily  pow¬ 
ers  to  the  most  profitable  exercise. 

The  soil  as  a  prop. — If  you  look  at  any  plant 
you  will  find  its  roots  are  designed  first  to  sup¬ 
port  it  in  its  natural  position.  They  spread  round 
the  stem,  stalk,  or  trunk,  in  such  manner  as  to 
stay  it,  like  the  bracing  of  a  frame  building. 
Now  these  braces  must  have  a  solid  basis  to  rest 
on  :  less  or  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
stalk.  Plants  that  rise  high  must  run  deep  or 
have  widg  spreading  roots.  The  texture  of  the 
soil — whether  stiff  and  tough  clay;  loose  and  open 
sand  ;  moist  and  almost  liquid  marsh,  or  rocks 
with  little  minutely  divided  matter  among  them, 
the  texture  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  plant 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  one  another,  and  will  de¬ 
termine  the  depth  or  width  to  which  the  roots 
will  extend.  In  fibrous  rooted  plants,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  it  is  obvious  that  porous,  open 
soils  will  afford  the  roots  the  best  opportunity  to 
run  deep  and  wide.  Whereas  close,  clay  soils 
resist  their  passage  and  confining  their  range,  are 
unfriendly.  Hence  one  way  in  which  lime  is 
profitable  is  by  changing  tlie  texture  of  clay  lands. 
It  combines  w’ith  the  clay  and  causes  the  mass  to 
granulate  or  assume  the  appearanee  of  fine 
sand.  So  enabling  the  roots  to  spread  and  tlie 
air  to  penetrate  the  deeper  into  the  soil.  So 
whatever  causes  the  soil  to  cake,  become  stiff 
and  glazed  as  it  were  on  the  top  must  become  in¬ 
jurious.  Whether  this  is  not  an  effect  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  ashes,  remains  to  decided.  The 
small  experiments  I  have  made  induce  me  toward 
this  belief. 

From  the  Northampton  Courier. 

MULBERRY  FACTS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  under 
date  of  March  11,  1838,  in  reply  to  a  variety  of 
questions  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Silk  Cul¬ 
ture,  dtc. 

“  That  with  proper  culture  and  attention  the 
Multicaulis  will  endure  our  winters,  is  a  fact  ful¬ 
ly  established  by  my  own  experience.  I  have  a 
luge  number  which  are  now  in  a  perfectly  hardy 
state;  many  of  them  have  stood  through  three  win¬ 
ters  unprotected,  and  at  present  in  aU  appearance 
uninjured.  j 


“  I  have  cultivated  four  distinct  kinds,  and  with 
equal  damage  by  winter  and  early  frosts, — and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Multicau¬ 
lis  is  cultivated  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
as  are  the  peach  and  apple,  we  shall  have  a  plant 
for  the  business  of  silk  growing  that  has  no  supe¬ 
rior. 

“I  obtained  last  year  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
of  silk  to  the  acre  of  multicaulis  trees.  The  pre¬ 
sent  year,  having  better  and  more  extensive  ac¬ 
commodations,  my  operations  will  be  on  a  larger 
scale.  Five  tons  of  green  leaves  can  be  raised 
by  layer  trees  (to  the  acre)  in  this  part  of  New 
England, — and  upon  a  large  scale,  100  pounds  of 
leaves,  if  judiciously  used,  will  feed  3000  worms, 
enough  for  one  pound  of  silk.  I  have  reeled  a 
pound  of  silk  from  less  than  2000  cocoons,  and 
one  of  my  neighbors  has  done  the  same. 

“  The  most  sure  way  to  protect  the  roots  of  the 
Multicaulis  and  have  them  survive  our  coldest 
winters,  is  in  my  opinion  as  follows :  After  taking 
off  the  leaves,  (say  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  September,  and  before  a  hard  frost)  and  while 
the  plants  are  green  and  growing,  cut  them  down 
near  the  ground,  and  slightly  cover  the  stumps, 
to  keep  them  from  the  air. 

“  If  this  plan  is  followed,  success  is  sure.  So 
far  as  I  have  had  experience,  it  is  the  first  frosts 
in  autumn  which  does  the  injury. 

“  My  mode  of  planting  out  the  trees  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  land  being  well  ploughed  and  harrow¬ 
ed,  I  strike  out  furrows  four  feet  apart,  put  there¬ 
in  a  dressing  of  compost  manure,  and  lay  down 
my  trees  the  whole  length,  one  after  the  other, 
and  cover  with  earth.  One  man  can  plant  an  a- 
cre  in  a  day  and  have  the  work  done  well.  The 
same  amount  of  labour  will  be  sufficient  to  cut 
and  clear  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  another  day’s 
work  will  cover  all  the  stumps.  To  uncover  the 
stumps  in  the  spring,  use  the  pronged  hoe,  then 
let  the  cultivator  pass  between  the  rows,  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  until  the  sprouts 
are  about  one  foot  in  height. 

“  Silk-worms’  eggs  should  be  enclosed  in  glass 
bottles,  corked  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  air — de¬ 
posited  in  the  ice-house  and  on  the  ice,  and  may 
be  brought  forth  for  hatching  any  time  during  the 
season  of  feeding. 

“  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  and  then  we  will  give 
the  subject  a  thorough  discussion.  W.  C.” 

From  Loudon's  Magazine. 

ON  THE  SWARMING  OF  BEES. 

By  John  Wighton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford, 
Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Norfolk. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late  years, 
on  the  means  of  preventing  the  swarming  of  bees  ; 
but  all  the  various  plans  suggested  have,  I  believe, 
proved  ineffectual  I  have  had  the  care  of  bees, 
on  what  is  termed  the  “  humane  system,”  for 
eight  years  ;  but  all  my  experiments  to  prevent 
their  swarming  have  failed.  Want  of  room,  and 
great  heat  in  the  hive,  are  held  by  some  to  be  the 
causes  of  swarming.  Mr.  Nutt  of  Lincolnshire 
attempted  to  obviate  these  causes,  by  boxes  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  provided  with  tubes  of  tin, 
made  moveable  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. — 
Mine  are  boxes  of  his  making :  but  I  never  could 
prevent  the  bees  from  swarming,  by  allowing 
them  plenty  of  room.  Ventilation  is  not  easily 
accomplished ;  for  the  bees  are  sure  to  seal  up  the 
smallest  aperture. 

Heat  and  want  of  room  may  induce  swarming, 
!  if  there  be  more  than  one  mother-bee  in  the  hive ; 


but  not  otherwise.  In  the  former  case,  the  moth-  | 
er-bees  will  always  fight,  till  one  is  compelled  to  I 
quit  the  hive.  The  mother,  or  queen  bee,  who 
retires  will  always  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
others ;  and  this  constitutes  a  swarm.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  species.  Hence,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
prevent  swarming,  but  the  destruction  of  the  rival 
queen.  This  cannot  be  done  without  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  considerable  injury  to  the  bees,  however 
easy  it  may  appear  to  some,  who,  probably,  have  '• 
never  tried  the  experiment.  The  worst  part  is, 
that  the  process  must  be  repeated ;  for,  in  the 
breeding  season,  there  are  mother-bees  in  different 
stages  of  existence,  and  some  in  the  larva  state, 
which  cannot  be  detected. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  to  destroy 
the  queen-bee  out  of  a  swarm,  and  then  replace 
the  bees  in  the  hive.  But  here  the  same  incon¬ 
venience  recurs ;  for,  if  there  should  remain 
another  superfluous  queen  in  the  hive,  they  w’ould 
speedily  swarm  again,  as  I  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  have  a  hive  weaken¬ 
ed  by  swarming,  there  is,  I  fear,  no  possibility  of 
preventing  it,  while  there  remains  more  than  one 
mother-bee  in  the  hive.  However  wide  a  space 
might  be  assigned  to  them,  the  mother-bees  will 
always  attack  one  another.  If  two  are  imprison¬ 
ed  together,  they  will  fight.  Apiarians  have  said 
many  fine  things  about  the  queen-bee  and  her 
royal  government ;  but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  she 
is  the  parent,  or  mother,  of  the  young  progeny. 
Of  this  I  had  myself  some  doubt,  till  I  observed 
the  mother-bee  laying  an  egg  in  several  of  the 
cells  in  the  month  of  June  last.  This,  therefore, 
being  a  provision  of  nature  to  continue  the  species, 
there  can  be  no  successful  scheme  to  prevent 
swarming,  and  to  attempt  it  is  mere  folly. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Jan.  20,  1838. 

Ed.  Remarks — We  have  in  progress  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  above  point.  A  frame  house  has  been 
constructed  6  feet  by  3,  and  4  feet  from  the  floor 
to  the  square  with  corner  posts  running  down  2  feet 
below  the  floor.  So  that  the  house  stands  upon  pil¬ 
lars  :  thus  by  keeping  water  round  the  posts  at  the 
bottom,  or  by  taring  the  posts  occasionally,  insects 
are  prevented  from  ascending.  The  house  is 
wealherboarded  and  lined  inside  with  inch  thick 
boards,  with  a  cavity  between.  We  have  a  door 
in  each  end,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  pane  of 
glass,  covered  outside  with  a  slide.  The  box  with 
a  hive  is  set  on  its  side  upon  sticks  running  across 
the  house  about  eight  inches  from  the  floor.  The 
bees  are  very  industrious,  and  show  no  sign  of 
swarming  as  yet — they  were  put  in,  in  April. 
But  we  believe  if  the  owners  are  not  industrious 
too,  in  watching  the  bee  miller,  it  will  be  all  in 
vain.  The  only  sure  way  we  know  of  therefore 
is  to  kill  the  miller  or  moth,  and  his  or  her 
3mung,  by  the  mere  force  of  hand.  Laying  small 
strips  of  wood  under  the  box,  with  grooves  large 
enough  for  the  miller  to  enter  and  deposit  her 
eggs,  is  the  easiest  way  to  destroy  both.  They 
constitute  a  trap  which  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  once  in  two  days,  cleaned  and  replaced.  We 
feel  encouraged  thus  far :  being  more  apprehensive  . 
on  account  of  the  miller,  than  the  swarming. 


